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THE CIRCULAR, 


Has for its fundamental principles the Religion of the|_ 


Bible. and the Socialism of the Primitive Church. Its aim 
however, is to give its readers also a supply of general in- 
telligenee, and the news of the day. 

Teems—Free, to those who choose to receive freely: One 
Dollar per annum to those who prefer to pay. 

Specimen numbers will be sent to those requesting them 
Any subseriber wishing to discontinue his paper, should re- 
turnusacopy with his name and residence written upon it, 
and the simple order, ‘ Discontinue.’ 

Address “ THE CIRC ULAR, Onei ida, WN. Y.” 


The Oneida Association 


BUSINESS DIRECTORY. 


Nursery Fruit Trees of of choiceVarieties Grape 
Vines, Strawberry Plants &c. ; Vegetables and 
Fruits in their season, at the Community Gardens. 

H Tuacxer, Superintendent. 
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Steel=-Traps of the most approved Descriptions, 
for frontier and western 'rapping, manufactured 
by the Community. 

S. Newnouse, Superintendent. 
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Garden-Hoes: A new and very complete arti- 
cle called the Scurrie Hor, is manufactured and 
offered to the qortwing o“ as above. 

Sewing-Silks: 8 Saninaie pa Pradere supplied 
with the various kinds of American manufacture, 
at wholesale prices. 

A. W. vate O H. Mittuer, C. Oxps, Agents. 

eenustineens an Assortment of our own 

Manufacture, from carefully selected stock. 
Merchants supplied. 

J. Reynowps, 2? 

Mrs. E. Wurrriecp, § 


PPPS 


Superintendents, 








Cravats: Satin, and of various styles, manu- 


factured and for sale. : 
Mrs. 8S. Van Vetzer, Superintendent. 


Palm-leaf Hats manufactured and for sale at 


the Community. 
Mas. A. C. Sears, Superintendent. 


PPPS 
Milling : Custom work done as usual at the 
Community Grist-mill, 
D. J. Hatx, Miller. 
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Job-Printing: most kinds of Printing carefully 
executed at the Crrcutar Office. 
G. CAMPBELL. 
Designing and Wood-Engraving by E. 
De Larre, Oneida Association. 
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Orders in any of the above branches 
may be addressed by letter or otherwise to 


THE ONEIDA ASSOCIATION, 
Oncida Depot, Madison Co., N. Y. 








Putmnoy Commune. 


GARDENING, NURSERY -GROW- 
ing and Milling. Address, 


M. L. WORDEN, . PUTNEY, VT. 


Wallinsfora Commune. 


FRUIT & MARKET GARDENING, 
Traveling-Bags 
Manufactured and for Sale. Address, 
HR. ALLEN, . WALLINGFORD, CONN. 


PUBLICATIONS, 


FOR SALE AT THE OFFICE OF THE CIRCULAR, 





The Berean; A Manual for the help of 
those who seek the Faith of the Primitive Church: 
an octavo volume of 500 pages.—By J. H. Noyes. 
Price, 1,50. 


Bible Communism; A Compilation from the 
Annual Reports and other publications of the 
Oneida Association and its branches ; presenting, 
in connection with their History, a summary 
view of their Religious and Social Theories.— 
128 pages, octavo Price 50 cts. Printed and 
published atthe office of The Circular, Oneida, 
N. ¥. 


Salvation from Sin; Explained and De- 
fended by J. H. Noyes. Pamphlet, 6 1-4 cts. 


Annual Reports; (2d and 3rd) of the 


Onera AssociaTion. Price 12 1-2 cts. 


Bae Past Volumes of the Circular, and the 
Perfectionist, can be furnished; and any of the 
above Publications may be sent by mail to all 
parts of the country. 

kay Persons writing to us on business con- 
nected with the Circular, or for the purpose of or- 
4 +rine any of the above publications, are particular- 


| salvation, to every one that believeth.’ 
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The Primitive Geel. 


‘Though we, or an angel from heaven, preach 
any other gospel unto you than that which we have 
preached unto you, let him be accursed.’ Gal. 1: 8. 


In this passage we are taught that 
there is but one true gospel, and that is, 
the gospel which Paul preached. If then 
we would determine the character of any 
gospel which is now received or preached 
by any of the sects, we have only to com- 
pare it with Paul’s gospel; and if we 
find it to be different from his, we must 
infer that those who preach it are ex- 
posed to the curse which Paul denounced. 
What then was the gospel which Paul 
preached ? He has given us explicitly 
his own definition. He says in Rom. 1: 
lo, ‘I am not ashamed of the gospel of 
Christ ; for it is the POWER of God unto 
It 
was not a set of doctrines merely, but 
the ministration of power—power was 
the primary element, and dectrine entire- 
ly secondary. He preached ‘Christ, the 
power of God, and the wisdom of God’ 
1 Cor, 1: 23, 24. And he says, ‘ My speech 
and my preaching was not with enticing 
words of man’s wisdom, but in demon- 
stration of the Spirit and of power,’ 
2:4. ‘ For the kingdom of God is not in 
word, but in power,’ 4:20. ‘For our 
gospel came not unto you in word only, 
but also in power, andin the Holy Ghost, 
and in much assurance.’ 1 Thess. 1: 5. 
See also 1 Cor. 1: 17, 18. 

It is common to hear those who profess 
to preach the gospel, speak ot the power 
of God, when it is manifest that they 
understand by it only some insensible 
and invisible operation on the mind. 
But it should be remembered that when 
Paul spoke of the gospel as the power of 
God, he spoke to those who had seen in 
him an exhibition of that power, manifes- 
ted in signs and mighty deeds; and that 
he proclaimed that power chiefly by its 
actual exhibition. See Rom. 15: 18, 19, 
where he says, ‘I will not dare to speak 
of any of those things which Christ hath 
not wrought by me, to make the Gentiles 
obedient, by word and deed, through 
mighty signs and wonders, by the power 
of the Spirit of God ; so that from Jeru- 
salem, and round about unto Illyricum, 
Ihave fully preached the gospel of Christ.’ 
Again, 2 Cor. 12: 12, he says, ‘ Truly the 
signs of an apostle were wrought among 
you in all patience, in signs, and wonders, 
and mighty deeds.’ See also Gal. 3: 5. 


Paul’s grand doctrine was, the res- 
urrection of Jesus Christ from the dead; 
because this was the strongest example 
that could be given of the exceeding great- 
ness of God’s mighty power, towards these 
that believe—end a foundation of un- 
limited faith. His office was that of a 
physician, rather than a minister. If we 
find a physician who has skill to cure our 
complaints, we care not so much about 
his theory—though we may be assured 
that practical skill to ctire evil necessarily 
implies a true theory. Paul’s ministra- 
tion of the gospel was primarily practical 
skill to cure evil; and secondarily, theo- 


gppel whidh Christ ciminitted: to his 
disciples at his ascension. He sent them 
out to preach, and promised that these 
signs should follow them that believed : 
‘In my name shall they cast out devils; 
they shall speak with new tongues ; they 
shall take up serpents ; and if they drink 
any deadly thing, it shall not hurt them ; 
they shall lay hands on the sick, and they 
shall recover.” Mark 16: 17,18. And 
they went every where, introducing Christ 
to the people by mighty signs and won- 
ders done in his name. Christ’s own 
ministry was manifestly the work of 
actually curing evils, more than the 
teaching of doctrines. We conclude 
therefore that we are to reject every 
gospel that does not contain the element 
of power, whatever its doctrines may be. 

The gospel of the primitive church was 
a manifestation of the power of God for 
the whole man, soul and body. There is 
no such separation between the soul and 
body as is commonly imagined. What 
God hath joined together, let not man put 
asunder.” ‘The wages of sin is death.’ 
This is a union instituted by God which 
must not be broken. If sin is taken away, 
death must not continue. ‘The sting 
of death is sin ;’ and if its sting is gone, 
it is disarmed and has no power to kill. 
Christ said, ‘Come unto me all ye that 
labor and are heavy laden, and I will 
give you rest.’ His address was not toa 
single class only—not ‘ ye that are bur- 
dened with sin,’ nor ‘ ye that are diseased 
in body,’ nor ‘ ye that are distressed with 
poverty,’ but ‘all ye that labor and are 
heavy laden.’ It-is interesting to note 
that he made this proclamation of his 
gospel, on the occasion of the return of 
his disciples, when they rejoiced together 
for the display of the power of God which 
had accompanied their mission. The 
people could not mistake its nature and 
extent. 

It is said now that the age of miracles 
is past. Ifit be so, then the age of the 
power of God is past—the age of Paui’s 
gospel is past—the age of salvation is 
past. Human nature continues the 
same, and requires the same influences 
to redeem it from evil; and we cannot 
find a single text in the Bible which inti- 
mates that at some future time, miracles 
should not accompany the gospel of Christ, 
or that signs should cease to follaw them 
that believe. Thesame persons who tell 
us the age of miracles is past, say that 
the age of Sabbaths and ordinances con- 
tinues, Thus concerning all those things 
which distinguished the Christian dispen- 
sation from the Jewish, and made it 
excel in glory, i.e. the exhibitions of 
God’s power to redeem men from the 
ctrse—they teach that the age is past ; 
but the age of Sabbaths and ordinances, 
those things which pertained specially to 
the Jewish dispensation, is not past !— 
Surely Paul’s anathema must justly fall 
upon such preachers. Paul positively 
declares that in his day,'the age of Sab- 
baths and ordinances was ready to vanish 
away ; but he doesnot say a word con- 
veying the remotest idea, that the age of 
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The Dertiretias’. of Sins. 

A true view of the subject of the for- 
giveness of sins is very important for us 
to have. It iscommon to think of it as 
a very abstract affair, with no practical 
power in it. But, according to Christ’s 
jresentation of the matter, when our sins 
are forgiven, the power of them is broken, 
If our sins are forgiven us, we rise out of 
them, and their effects, whether they are 
spiritual or physical. We may compare 
the matter thus: A person has a fever ; 
according to the old ideas, that fever 
must take its course, and have its run of 
two or three weeks, But the idea has 
come in in modera times that this is not 
necessary ; that the fever can be broken 
at the outset, and the impradence which 
has caused it may be stopped at once, and 
we need not have this terrible prostration. 
So in reference to spiritual diseases, 
the doctrine of Christ is, that if you 
have done wrong, and committed sin 
that has exposed you to the snare of the 
devil, and the evil spirit has the advan- 
tage of you—it is not necessary, as com- 
monly thought, that you should go on 
and suffer under the mischief that has 
come upon you for a long course of tor- 
ment, and wear it out by going through 
purgatory ; but that God can discharge 
you at once—break the connection be- 
tween tle evil spirit and your soul ; and 
you can rise out of it. Sin is overcome 
by a proper appeal to the forgiving pow- 
er of God. This is what we may ex- 
pect if we really believe in the power of 
God to forgive sins of body and soul.—- 
They need not have their run, and carry 
us through a long course of continuous 
torment ; but God is able to stop it at 
the outset, and we can be thankful to 
him that our sins are forgiven, and their 
power broken. We may expect experi- 
ence of this kind in all directions, and 
at all points of conflict. 

This principle ought to come in after 
every case of severe criticism ; otherwise 
there will be despair, and hardness of 
heart wifl come in. It should be under- 
stood that if we have been in an evil 
state, it is not «a long purgatory that we 
must go through, but that Godcan for- 
give sins at once, 

It is a simple question whether God is 
able to repel from us the power of evil 
spirits and influences—the spirit of the 
wicked one, who comes in to inflame and 
perpetuate evil that has commenced in us, 
You doa wrong thing, whether spiritual 
or external ; it wounds you and puts you 
in the wrong. Well, the worst of the 
case is that you thereby fall into the 
condemnation of the devil, and come 
into spiritual connection with the evil 
power that represents that whole depart- 
ment of existence. It takes you into 
partnership as soon as you do somethin: 
that qualifies you to be a member of 
the firm, and identifies you with itself. 
That is the worst result of any sin that 
is committed ; and that worst result is 
what God declares himself able to dis- 
charge us from. That is what is meant 
by the forgiveness of sins ; it is that God 
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broken—that the devil should let us out 
of that partnership. Then the worst 
effects of our missteps can be disposed of 
at once according to our faith, on the 
supposition that God is stronger than 
the devil. 

The main question with us in looking 
toward God for help, is not so much 
whether he is disposed to forgive us ; 
for there is probably no doubt about 
that ; but the question is, Is he able to 
forgiveus? Is he able to discharge us 
from our sins and save us from them, so 
that they shall not pursue us and tor- 
ment usany longer, and to say to the devil, 
‘Hands off!’ . We believe he is able. 
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Considerations for * Scientific Men.’ 

It is a fair presumption that there is falsity at 
the bottom ofall the scientific theories of the world, 
on spiritual grounds. It may be asserted without 
fear of controversion, that spiritual science is the 
foundation of all other sciences, All true science 
must rest on a basis of spiritual truth, just as cer- 
tainly as agriculture must rest on the truths of 
chemistry. But scientific philosophers in general 
profess to know nothing about the spiritual found- 
ations of the universe. Their theories are built 
up without reference to God, or interior facts, and 
are. therefore superficial and unreliable. How 
much better qualified is a man who knows noth- 
ing of God, to study and pronounce upon. the facts 
and harmonies of the universe, than‘ one who 
knows nothing about music and the harmonies of 
sound, to pronounce upon the beauties of Beetho- 
ven’s symphonies ? 

A pure heart makes a clear head; and a dead, 
stupid, wicked heart makes a muddy head. There 
is a connection between the heart and the head 
modifying the laws of intellectual action, which 
cannot be ignored. It is impossible in the 
nature of things that worldly, selfish persons, 
with hard, wicked hearts, should be qualified to 
investigate sciences. The results of investiga- 
tion by intellects that« are in spiritual blindness 
and selfishness, are not to be trusted. There 1s 
a presumption against them on the ground that 
they know not God. Paul says, ‘If any man 
think that he knoweth enrthing, he knoweth noth- 
ing yet as he ought toknow.’ And this is not an 
exaggeration; it isa sober statement of the truth. 


is of itself foolishness ; that the cnly true knowl- 
edge there is, is that which comes by the inspira- 
tion of God; that recognizes God as the ultimate 
standard of acience. The best preparation, then, 
for knowledge, is a pure heart. ‘Blessed are the 
pure in heart, for they shall see God.’ Christ 
says, ‘He that believeth in me shall know of the 
doctrine whether it be of God;’ and on the same 
principle we may say, ‘He that believeth and 
knoweth God, and the fellowship of his Spirit, 
shall know of the mysteries of the universe”— 
Something more is necessary beside the study of 
the stony pages of Geology or the cold calcula- 
tions of Astronomy. 

We respect the simple facts of science, and are 
fred to avail ourselves of all the knowledge of facts 
that we can get, and of all the connection between 
one fact and another that may be discovered; but 
we cannot respect the elaborate theories of mere 
philosophers—they are but human theories; 
worked out without the basis of inspiration. They 
may be true or not. They may be based on ob- 
served phenomena. But were those phenomena 
read aright? Were they read from God’s stand- 
point? If not, the theory built upon them is worth 


no more than 
‘The baseless tabric of a vision.’ 


To go still further back, were the facts or phenom- 
ena real or apparent? These are stern and unre- 
lenting questions, which must eventually pierce 
the whole system of worldly philosophy to its 
center. We know that God has contrivances for 
humbling the pride of human intellect most thor- 
oughly ; that for wise reasons he sometimes sends 
‘strong delusions that they might believe a lie,’ 
and be damned. This is as evident from the 
world’s history, as it is from the pages of the New 
Testament. And who knows, for instance, but the 
Geological signs of the earth’s age were put there for 





could fix all these signs of age upon it, (the same 
as a man can take new bank bills, and fumble them 
over till they appear old,) on purpose to baffle 
human intellect in its efforts to obtain knowledge 
in the wrung way, independent of himself. Christ 
held forth the truths of the kingdom of heaven 
to the wicked and perverse generation of the 
Jews, in parables, ‘that secing they might see 
and not understand, and hearing they might hear 
and not believe.’ And could he not present the 
natural world to the senses of men who are more 
disposed to study the signs of creation than to 
look to the Creator, in such a way that they 
should not understand its system or read its his- 
tory? Perhaps Geology is a parable. 

There is quite a notable example of this 
kiné of dealing with the unbelieving world, ‘n the 
case of the Second Coming of Christ. The world 
has been studying the Bible for 1800 years, and 
theological professors and interpreters verily think 
they have got it in their possession, and that their 
scientific method of interpretation will unfailingly 
develope its sense—that it will respond to them, 
like nature, whenever they apply their microscope- 
Yet it is evident they have made a great mistake 
in regard to the subject of the Second Coming; 
they have failed entirely to discover the New Tes- 
tament truth respecting that event. And we dc 
not believe that God intended they should find 
out the meaning of the Bible in this heartless, 
intellectual way. It isa leading principle in 
his policy of dealing with the world, to hide 
the things of the kingdom of heaven from the 
wise and prudent and to reveal them unto 
babes. See Matt. 11: 25. And if this is one of 
his principles of action in respect to religious 
science, why may it not be also in respect to other 
sciences? In fact itis. There are Physiological 
truths which scientific philosophers Lave never 
known, but which have been revealed to students 
of faith. The distinction between the amative 
and propagative functions of the sexual nature of 
man, is as incontrovertable a fact as the circulation 
of the blood. But it 1s a fact which physiologists 
have never dreamed of. 

The assumption upon which all scientific inqui- 
ries are based, is that ifnature is interrogated, she 
will answer faithfully, steadily and certainly. 
But that this is not the fact in the case is evident. 
The man who interrogates nature when he ought 
to interrogate God, will get cheated, and will 
run into darkness and a snare; nature will not 
answer him truly or intelligibly. Interrogate 
nature in regard to death, and instead of a true, 
faithful and certain answer, you will get a lie—a 
stupendous lie. She will tell you that death is an 
inevitable law, that all men have died, and will 
die to the end of time, But Christ will tell you 
a different story. He will tell you that the pow- 
er of death is destroyed; that it is not an 
inevitable law ; that all men have not died since 
the creation, but that Paul and the Primitive 
church triumphed over death, and passed into the 
resurrection without submitting to its power.— 
He will tell you moreover, that men will not 
always die, that the time is coming when «there 
shall be NO MORE DEATH,’ but he will swallow up 
death in victory. 

_ In conclusion, we would recommend to all who 
are seeking after the foundation principles of truth, 
to first turn their hearts to the fountain of true 
science—Jesus Christ—' in whom are hid au. 
THE TREASURES OF WISDOM AND KNOWLEDGE.’ 


The School of the Spirit. 

Very false notions manifestly prevail in the 
world respecting the kind of preparation necessary 
to fit one for a plaée in heaven. Some seem to 
regard it in the light of a commercial transaction 
—something like purchasing a ticket for a box in 
the theatre, thinking that by performing certain 
duties and avoiding certain excesses, they earn an 
arbitrary right to future happiness in the society 
of the blessed. This idea doubtless grows out of 
an all-absorbing habit of buying and selling, so 
universally prevalent; but it has no countenance 
in scripture. The test there given, is—‘ Except 
ye be converted and become as little children, ye 
shall in no wise enter into the kingdom of heaven ;’ 
that is, except ye attain to that simplicity and 
plasticity of heart and character peculiar to child- 
hood, which shall render you capable of being 
moulded and transformed intoa new creature, 
and conformed to the genius of another world 
where selfishness is abolished. ve can in no 
wise enter into the kingdom of heaven. Paul 
sufficiently explodes the idea of earning a place in 
heaven, when he says, ‘Though I speak with the 
tongues of men and of angels, and have not charity, 
Iamnothing. And though I bestow all my goods 








burned, and })"« 1.:t charity, it profiteth me noth- 





ing.’ He ho; ef ww be worthy of the society of 
heaven only Ly attaining to that child-like state of 
charity which ‘suffereth long and is kind, envieth 
not, vaunteth not itself, is not puffed up, doth not 
behave itself unseemly, seeketh not her own, is not 
easily provoked, thinketh no evil, rejoiceth not in 
iniquity, but rejoiceth in the truth, beareth {ll 
things, believeth all things, hopeth all things, en- 
dureth all things, and never faileth.’ 
But where is the school in which this most im- 
portant of all branches of education is taught ? 
Can it be found among our popular academies, col- 
leges, or universities 2? Or shall we look for it in 
any of the numerous church organizations ? Alas! 
it is no uncommon occasion of mourning, that these 
institutions are too often the very opposite of 
schools of charity. The Bible indicates to us both 
the school and the teacher. Christ instituted a 
school when he was upon earth; and on leaving 
this world pointed his disciples to the great teacher 
he would provide as his substitute to instruct them 
in the ways ofheaven. He said—‘I willpray the 
Father, and he shall give you another Comforter 
that he may abide with you forever; even the 
Spirit of truth; whom the world cannot receive 
because it-seeth him not, neither knoweth him ; 
but ye know him ; for he dwelleth with you, and 
shall be in you.’ Again he says—‘ the Comforter, 
which is the Holy Ghost, whom the Father will 
send in my name, he shall teach you all things 
and bringjall things to your remembrance, what- 
soever I have said unto you.’ Here, then, is an 
omnipresent teacher, perfectly competent to the 
task of teaching the science and art of charity. 
He is able to take the mbst degraded specimen of 
human nature, and cleansing him from all his fil- 
thiness and all his idols, render him fit for the 
highest society in the universe. It is true that 
we read of other agencies for doing this work; 
such as apostles, prophets, evangelists, pastors 
and teachers, who are given for the perfecting of 
the saints, for the work of the ministry, for the 
edifying of the body of Christ; but these are ap- 
pointed by and subordinate to the Spirit of truth, 
and their office is but to serve as mediums for its 
instructions. 
The agency of this teacher seems to be strangely 
left out of account in this age. But how absurd 
is the idea of attempting to perfect a Christian 
character without its help. If the disciples who 
enjoyed so favorable an opportunity for acquiring 
a religious education under the teachings of Christ, 
needed the influences of the Spirit of truth to per- 
fect them, how much more do we, who are separa- 
ted from his personal influence by 1800 years of 
error and darkness? We may thank God, how- 
ever, that this teacher is now no less approachable 
than he ever was. Whoever sincerely desires to 
attend the school of the Spirit, and attain toa 
character fitting him to graduate in the society 
of heaven, can easily do so. He has bui to read 
the text-book of this school—the Bible—with a 
humble, prayerful spirit, making request that the 
Spirit will enlighten him, and he will find this 
teacher nearer to him than he believed, even in his 
heart. Let him freely confess Christ’s righteous- 
ness in him, and he will find himself in the school 
of the Spirit. Henceforth Christ takes special 
charge of his circumstances, and makes them all 
work for his good. The Spirit will raise up for 
him or guide him to evangelists, pastors and 
teachers who will supply to him all that is needfu! 
of that kind of instruction. H. J. 8. 
Wallingford Contmune. 





Tone of the Religious Press, 


“Emptiness of Fruit,” is the heading of the 
leading editorial in the last No. of the Indspendent. 
We publish the two first paragraphs, as exhibiting 
the burden of the article, and affording also a fair 
specimen of the spirit and tone of that paper gen- 
erally, as an expounder of religious experience : 


There is nothing clearer, certainly, from the 
Scriptures, than that the Christian doctrine and 
spirit when received into the heart are intended 
and are adapted to produce their fruit in the char- 
acter and the life. ‘The fruit of the Spirit,’ says 
the apostle to the Ephesians, ‘is in all Goodness, 
and Righteousness, and Truth’ Every noblest 
and most beautiful element of character, humility, 
gentleness, truthfulness, love, the spirit of self- 
sacrifice, reverence for all guodness, these are 


it by his reception, his vital appropriation, of the 
Christian religion. And all that is most delight- 
ful and admirable in the conduct of life, habitual 
purity, generosity and charity in action, patience 
under troubles, kindness to the erring, earnest 
and systematic efforts to do good to men, a real 
and not a formal worship of God, are as legiti- 
mately the outgrowth of this religion. They are 


infolded in it, as the stalk and the flower in the 
seed that contains them. They rise up from it, 


naturally produced in the man who truly receives 


is warmlyand firmly imbedded in the convictions 
and affections of any human soul; and they are 
forever, wherever they are seen, the clearest evi- 
dences of the divinity of the Gospel; and the 
surest marks of its true believers. 

But there are many professing Christians, and 
sometimes they are those whose observance 
of the outward forms of religion is most stren- 
uous and particnlar, and their assertion of its 
doctrines most positive and emphatic, who do 
not exhibit these fruits of it in their character, 
or in the usual conduct of their life. They re- 
main very much as they were before any change 
was wrought in them. They sometimes, even, 
seem only to become more self-willed and arro- 
gant, more hostile toward others, more vain of 
their own fair repute among men, by reason of 
their profession of faith in Christ ; and the great 
geace of God towards them seems to make them 
less and not more compassionate toward the 
weary, less forgiving towards the erring, and less 
sensitive to duty. We goto men of the world 
more naturally than to these for relief to the 
needy; and we expect a more ready response to 
right appeals, a more delicate deference to the 
claims of humanity, from the generous and culti- 
vated man who acknowledges no personal allegi- 
ance to Christ, than from these men who claim 
to be his chiefest disciples. 

The same number of the Independent contains an 
article on ‘Trust,’ from H. W. Beecher. The in- 
troductory paragraphs we think forcibly and beau- 
tifully portray the nature and simplicity of faith. 
We quote them: 

A child has an exalted idea of the knowledge 
and power ofits parent. A father stands in a 
child’s mind as the type of courage and capacity ; 
and the mother of love and goodness. The feel- 
ing of trust is perfect. They do not think .about 
their own support, or their own manifold wants. 
There is an inexhaustible certainty that every- 
thing will be thought of, sought, and procured by 
their parents for to-day, to-morrow, next week, 
the month, and the whole year. Neither does 
sickness nor trouble diminish this feeling. It 
grows stronger then. Trouble sends the child 
right home to the parental bosom. 

It is this image that God employs to designate 
the relations of confidence and implicit trust that 
should exist between every Christian heart and 
Christ. The earthly parent succeeds very poorly 
in reproducing loye, care, kindness, foresight, 
providence. He is trying to do, on a small scale, 
in a narrow nature, ina sinful world, what God 
does gloriously, in an infinite sphere, with a per- 
fect nature, and with transcendent excellence.— 
God is unlike an earthly father on the side of ex- 
cess, abundance, profusion. He cares not less, 
but infinitely more, for every child, than any 
earthly parent; watches more willingly, provides 
more surely, and gladly, and abundantly. 

But mark what follows : 

Few Christians‘ however, (says Mr. B.,) repro- 
duce the feeling of children toward a parent in 
respect to Trust. They believe in God upon 
visible eyidence. Prosperity makes them trust- 
ful. Trouble leaves them without a ray of quiet 
light. Men trust in God when they are in health, 
in strength, when successful in their affairs, sur- 
rounded by all that heart can wish.- When sick, 
alone, baffled in their business, vexed and trou- 
bled, hemmed inand shut up, they fall away from 
confidence, and despair. 

But what is trust in God good for, that departs 
when you need it, and comes again vnly when you 
can get along without it ? What is a ship good for 
that is safe in a harbor but unsafe on the ocean ? 
What is a sail good for that is sound ina calm but 
splits in the first wind? What patience is that 
which only lasts when there is nothing to bear ? 
Courage, when there is no danger ; firmness, where 
is no pressure; liope, when everything is before 
the eyes; what are these all worth? But such-is 
the trust which most Christians have in God. It 
has no virtue init. Itislike a light-house that 
burns only in day-light and is extinguished at 
sun-down. 

We should judge that Mr. Beecher and the Inde- 
pendent know how to preach very good sermons; 
but taking the above extracts together, it seems to 
us that the following conclusions must be deduced 
from them: 1. That but ‘ few Christians’ have faith, 
and that most Christians habitually indulge a spirit 
the very opposite of faith; and 2d, that what the 
writers recognize as the ‘ church,’ is mainly made up 
of hypocrites, But our object in making the above 
quotations, was not to comment upon them, but 
simply to record the state of religion in the church- 
es, as we have it from the pens of two of its princi- 
pal defenders. For ourselves, we have no heart to 
recognize as Christian experience, what neither the 
scriptures nur common sense warrant us in assum- 
ing; and certainly we do not covet the position of 
being committed for the defense of such a gospel.— 
We like, however, and accept of that noble criterion 
of faith, which Mr. Beecher presents from the book 
of Habakkuk, as the Christian’s standard :—‘ .4/- 
though the fig-tree shall not blossom, neither shail 
Sruit be in the vines ; the labor of the. olive. shall 
fail, and the fields shall yield no meat ; the flock 
shall be cut off from the fold, and there shall be 
no herd in the stalls; YET, will I rejoice in the 
Lord, Iwill joy in the God of my salvation.’ 





—The Chicago Press estimates the 


180,000,000 bushels of Indian corn, 20,000,000 
bushels of wheat, and 50,000,000 bushels of oats, 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


FROM EUROPE. 

The arriyal of the steamship Arabia at Halifax 
on the night of the 30th ult., brings one week’s 

later news from Europe. The most interesting 
intelligence communicated by this arrival is the 
report of a telegraphic dispatch from Vienna to 
the . London Times, stating that Russia agrees 
to accept the allied proposals as the basis of nego- 
tiations.. There is some uncertainty as to the 
real design Russia has in this acceptance ; never- 
theless in great Britain, ‘the hope of peace 
throws all other news into the shade.’ Letters 
from St. Petersburg say the ‘ Marshal Pashkie- 
witch has bequeathed his dying injunction to the 
Emperor to make peace. He would never have 
given this advice to Nicholas, whose battles he 
had fought; but on the young Emperor, who had 
no hand in raising the war, he urged the policy 
of peace.’ 

CONGRESS. 

After two months’ effort the House of Repre- 
sentatives has succeeded in electing a Speaker.— 
The election was secured under the Plurality 
Rule, i. e., the man receiving the largest number 
of votes was to be considered Speaker. Nathan- 
1el P. Banks, of Massachusetts—Republican— 
was chosen by three majority. This is considered 
a great victory, for what is called the Anti-Nebras- 
ka party; or of the North over the South. 

Mr. Seward made a speech in the Senate, on 
the 31st ult., about the existing relations between 
the United States and Great Britain, presenting 
a detailed history of the past treaties between 
the two governments in regard to the Mosquito 
Territory in Central America; and sympathizes 
with the administration in charging the responsi- 
bility of a non-settlement of that question upon 
Great Britain. The speech is highly argumenta- 
tive and candid, and in its influence on the coun- 
try tends to awaken the conviction that a war be- 
tween these two powers is not among the impos- 
sibilities. 

ASSAULT ON MR. GREELEY. 

There is considerable said in the papers just 
now, about an outrage perpetrated on the person 
of Mr. Greeley, in Washington on the 29th ult., 
by Mr. Rust, member of Congress from Arkansas, 
The occasion of the assault, was the free strict- 
ures on Mr. Rust’s course in the House, penned by 
Mr. Greeley in one of his letters to the Tribune. 
Mr. Greeley himself describes the encounter as 
follows : 

Twas conversing with two gentlemen on my way 
down from the Capitol after the adjournment of 
tho House this afternoon, when a stranger reques- 
teda word with me. I stopped, and my friends 
went on. The stranger, who appeared in the 
prime of life, six fect high, and who must weigh 
over two hundred, thus began— 

“Ts your name Greeley ?” 

* Yes,” 

“ Are you a non-combatant ?” 

“ That is according to circumstances.” 

The words were hardly out of my mouth, when 
he struck me a stunning blow on the right side of 
iny head, and followed it by two or three more, as 
rapidly as possible. My hands were still in my 
great coat pockets, for I had no idea that he was 
about tu strike. He staggered me’ against the 


but did not get me down. I ralhed as soon as 
possible, and saw him standing several feet from 
me, with several persons standing or syshing in 
between us. I asked, ‘Who is this man? [ 
den’t know him;’ and understood him to answer 
with an imprecation, ‘You'll know me sovun 
enough,’ or ‘You'll know me hereafter,’ when 
he turned, and went down toward the strect. No 
one answered my inquiry directly, but some friends 
soon came up, who told me that my assailant was 
Albert Rust, M. C., from Arkansas. He gave no 
hint of any cause or pretext he may have had for 
this assault, but I mast infer that it is to be found 
in my strictures in Monday’s Trisune on his at- 
tempt to drive Mr. Banks out, of the field asa 
canditate for Speaker by passing a resolution in- 
viting all the present candidates to withdraw. 
thought that a mean trick, and said so most deci- 
dedly ; I certainly think no better of it, now that 
i have made the acquaintance of its author. 

The bully turned and walked down alone; I 
followed, conversing with two friends. Crossing 
Four-and-a-half street, they dropped behind to 
speak to acquaintances, and I, walking along to- 
ward the National Hotel, soon fuund myself in 
the midst of a huddle of strangers. One of these 
turned short upon me—I saw it was my former 
assailant—and said, ‘Do you know me now?? I 
answered, ‘Yes ; you are Rust of Arkansas.’ He 
said something of what he would do if I were a 
combatant, and I replied that I claimed no exemp- 
tion on that account. He now drew a heavy cane, 
which [had not seen before, and struck a pret- 
ty heavy blow at my head, whichI caught on my 
left arm, with no other damage than a rather se- 
vere bruise. He was trying to strike again, and 
T was endeavoring to close with him, when sever- 
al persons rushed between and separated us. I 
did not strike him at all, nor lay a tinger on him ; 
but it certainly would have been a pleasure to me, 





ment of his hand on the Avenue, ‘and am sure it 
must have been toward @ pistol in his belt. And 
the crowd which surro us were nearly all 
Southern, as he’ doubtless knew before he renewed 
his attackon me. «* * * * | # 

1 presume this 1s not the last outrage to which 
I am to be subjected. I came here with a clear 
understanding that it was about an even chance 
wheter I should or should not be allowed to go 
home alive; for my business here is to unmask 
hypocrisy, defeat treachery and rebuke meanness, 
and these are not dainty employments even in 
smoother times than ours. But I shall stay here 
just so long as I think proper, using great plainness 
of speech, but endeavoring to treat all men justly 
and faithfully. I may often judge harshly, and even 
be mistaken as to facts, but I shall always be ready 
to correct my mistakes and to amend my judg- 
ments. I shall carry no weapons and engage in 
no brawls; but if ruffians waylay and assail me, 
I shall certainly net run, and so far as able, I 
Shall defend myself. H. @. 

KANSAS. 

We have to report no diminution of the 
troubles in Kansas, but rather their increase. A 
collision occurred at Stranger on the 19th Jan,, 
the day appointed for the election of state officers 
under the new constitution, between the pro- 
slavery party and the abolitionists. ‘The first 
named party fired first, wounding one or two on 
the other side, one of them, it was supposed 
mortally. Upon this, the assailants scattered ; 
but afterwards they succeeded in capturing a Mr. 
Brown, and so maltreated him that he very soon 
died. It will be recollected that the pro-slavery 
party in the Territory, are mostly made up of 
‘Border Ruffians’ from Missouri. These invaders 
have organized a military vanguard which go by 
the name of Kickapoo Rangers. This company 
are on hand to defeat the Free State elections, 
and assert their determination to exterminate the 
so called Abolitionists from the Territory. In 
the meanwhile, the excitement at the north and 
south in relation to the whole affair, is constantly 
on the increase. 

SLAVE TRAGEDY IN OHIO. 


The late cold weather has frozenover the Ohio 
river, connecting the shores of Ohio and Kentucky 
by abridge of ice. The result has been that a 
number of the slaves of the latter state have taken 
advantage of this circumstance to make their 
escape from the territory of slavery to that of 
freedom. On Sunday the 27th January, a com- 
pany of eight slaves, including a mother with four 
children, owned by two different men in Kentucky, 
justopposite Cincinnati, succeeded in reaching the 
latter city in safety; but under the authority of 
the fugitive slave law, the United States Marshal 
made search, and was not long in finding their 
place of refuge. Before the authorities succceded 
n forcing the door, which was barred against 
them, one of the fugitives discharged a revolver 
from an upper window, wounding one of the 
deputies; and in the meanwhile, the mother of 
the fourchildren within, made desperate at the 
thought of being taken back jnto slavery with her 
offspring, murdered one child, and attempted to 
murder two others, but did not succeed. The 
eight were allcaptured. Theaffair created a great 
excitement in Cincinnati, and is freely portrayed 
and commented upon by the press. During the 
imprisonment, examination, and proving of prop- 
erty by the owners, much sympathy was manifest- 
ed for the fugitives on the part of the multitude 
without, but up to the last accounts, no violence 
had been used in their behalf. On the evening of 
the day the above named company crossed the 
ice, six other slaves followed their example, and 
succeeded, by the help of the ‘under ground rail- 
road,’ in making their escape into Canada. 





An Oneida Journal. 
Tuesday, Jan. 30.—Proposed to devote one 
evening in the week to free conversation about 
our social principles, true theories about love, re- 
sults of experience, &c. Let society in the world 
leave this subject, as deprecated by Mrs. Ellis, ‘ for 
the gossip of the young, the jest of the valgar 
and the scorn of the would be wise ;’ we shall never 
cease to make it a subject of dignified and scien- 
tific attention—a matter of education, and spirit- 
ual concern. We have been pleased with the 
views of the authoress aboye quoted. ‘ Sostrange,’ 
says she, ‘ and passing strange, is it that the rela- 
tion between the sexes, the passion of love, in 
short—should not be taken into deeper considera- 
tion by our teachers and legislators. People edu- 
cate and legislate as if there was no such thing 
in the world; but ask the priest, ask the physi- 
cian; let them reveal the amount of moral and 
physical results from this one cause... .. Must 
love be ever treated with profaneness as a mere 
illusion? or with coarseness as a mere impulse? 
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mere accident; whereas it isa great mystery 
and a great necessity, lying at the foundation 
of human existence, morality and happiness— 
mysterious, universal, inevitable as death. Why, 
then, should love be treated less seriously than 
death? . . . . When educators shall have turned 
their attention to this subject—when they shall 
even have dreamed that it is desirable to do so— 


faint idea of the fact that the springs of human 
conduct arise more out of the passion of love, 
than out of problems in algebra, or Latin roots, or 
even living language in any of its varied forms, 
they will have advanced one step toward that 
blessed era when moral cultivation shall assert its 
claims to be regarded in connection with intellec- 
tual.’ 

Wednesday, Jan. 31.—Meeting devoted to the 
social subject, Wednesday evening being chosen 
for its weekly discussion. A spirit of sincerity 
presided, and there was a power and inspiration 
of utterance that indicated the interest of the 
Spirit of truth in this subject. A point that oc- 
cupied considerable attention was this: that the 
mating together of persons of the same age and 
class, the young with the young, and the inex- 
perienced with the inexperienced, is not good.— 
All intimate relations, whether. between persons 
of the same sex, or of different sexes, should be 
such as to have on the one side or the other, 
faith, spiritual experience, sincerity, conservatism, 
and wisdom for guidance, And if there is any 
relation in which this is not the case, it is not 
only unprofitable, but will lead to a positive Joss, 
There is no ascent in it—there is no improvement 
in it; but on the other hand there 1s a tendency 
to harden the spirit, and bring in mischief— 
This principle condemns the sentimental, novel 
kind of Jove, and the worldly system of marriage 
under whick unions are allowed to take place, that 
often show as little good sense, as there would be 
in two children starting off in a carriage with a 
wild, unmanageable horse to drive. Love and 
marriage, as it is carried on in the world, are prof- 


with a home and family, and worldly comforts ; 
but these are not the things we are seeking—we 
are secking the joys of eternity—fellowship with 
God and with Christ and the Primitive church, 
and to build up the body of Christ; and these 
objects will lead us to renounce idolatry, and 
seek a better kind of love. ‘True circulation 
requires that love should take an upward direc- 
tion, ‘from the young toward the old, the imma- 
ture toward the experienced, the less spiritual to- 
ward the more spiritual. In this way a circula- 
tion may be set going from the very bottom of so- 
ciety toward the Primitive Church. Tie dis- 
solution and ruin of the Association is involved 
in any but that order of circulation. 


Friday, Feb. 2.—'The subject of dentistry was 
brought up for discussion in the meeting. The 
Association have been in the habit of patronizing 
this science more or less, and having their teeth 
treated according to its rules. The expense and 
inconvenience of guing abroad has made us often 
wish we had a home-dentist; and within a year a 
young artizan of our number has developed a tal- 
ent and attraction for the business and given him- 
self some opportunity for education and practical 
experience in a dentist’s office, so that now he has 
an excellent reputation among us, as a skillful op- 
erator, It is thought however that this acquisi- 
tion of a home-dentist, may prove a temptation 
to the Association—that its very convenience may 
lead into extravagance, and be on the wholean ex- 
pense rather than economy. Some questions were 
raised too, as to the nsefulness of much of the 
dentistry practised; whether those who begin 
with the dentist and have their teeth managed 
according to his principles, do not have to keep 
doing—whether, if the causes «f decay still re- 
main, there is so much to be gained as is thought 
by filling, &c. The conclusion was, that our den- 
tist shouid be advised to make it an important part 
of his function to study and teach the science of 
prevention, and that he should be faithful to the 
economical interests of the Association, and exer- 
cise his best discretion in jimiting his work to 
what are real wants. ? 





A Prorrraste Voyace.—Some months since a 
ship left the port of New-York for Australia with 
a cargo mostly of flour. It cost here about $10 
per barrel, and was sold immediately on arrival 
for $25. Deduct say $5 per barrel for all charges, 
and the clear profit on the shipment of 8,000 bar- 
rels was $80,000. The same’ ship went from 
thence to Calcutta, touk ina cargo ofsaltpeter, 
ect., and left for New York. She lately arrived 
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FROM A PEDESTRIAN ASSOCIATE. 

Conversation with a Methodist--Prevalence of 

Buckwheat as Food=--The Tobacco,and Dog 


, ,_.. Martville, N. ¥., Jan! 24, 1856. 

—By way of varicty in my experience, I hadan 
encounter with a rabid Methodist this morning, . 
who took up the cudgel against me because I did 
not believe with him in falling from grace. This 
seems to be the sensitive point with Methodists— 
the point which, if touchec, draws out all their 
combativeness. I had quite a good talk with the 
woman before the man came in from the barn, I | 
found her sitting doubled up by the stove in a pi- 
ous mood, smoking. She had been to a prayer- 
meeting the evening before, which she said was 
the best they had had in six months. She drew 
me out soon after I entered the house by inquiring 
if I. was a professor of xeligion, what. church I 
belonged to, &c.. I frankly cunfessed'my faith in 
Christ as a Savior from sin. Then. the question 
of the security came up. I defined my position on 
this point as clearly as possible, stating our doc- 
trine of the ‘two classes of believers,’ &c.; when 
she said that here was. where we differed—that in 
all other respects, she could agree with:me. The 
harmony in ‘ocher respects’ was not so clear how- 
ever to me—her legality was too apparent. Well, 
hereupon her husbend came in; and having learned 
my position about the security, gave battle, His 
spirit was,so unreasonable, and-full of, combative- 
néss, that I retired from the field as quickly as 
possible, declining to dispute with him, but eon- 
fessing my faith in the security of the eons of God. 
His wife rebuked him .in the midst of, his tirade, 
for his lack of charity,; and confessed to me that 
she and her husband, did not.agree. I left the 
house thankful that I was saved from Methodism, 
which I believe is prolific of dogmatism, eonceit, and 
self-will. It is .an ingenious counterfeit, but the 
New Covenrn{,;is a sure detector of it. 

I am struck.wherever I go, to see how univer- 
sally the use,of tobacco in its various forms, pre- 
vails. Bar-rooms, I have found when I have had 
occasion to put up at public houses, almost intol- 
erable from tobacco smoke. A little tobaccy 
smoke is pleasant enough to me, but to be envel- 
oped ina cloudof. it, is too much. ‘he habit is 
not confined to the men; I find that smoking, to 
say nothing of .snuft-taking, is quite prevalent 
among the women. It is not unfrequent, in gomg 
into a house, to find a woman either sitting down 
to the enjoyment of her pipe, or about her work 
with a pipe in her mopth. By the way, Mr. T., 
who we are stopping with over Sunday, and who 
is an inveterate smokey,, told us last night that his 
wife beguiled him into the habit by first taking 
the pipe herself. He smokes before breakfast, and 
after breakfast, and almost incesantly through the 
day. But the most ineengruous and disagreeable 
exhibition I have seen, was a young woman sitting 
with a baby at her breast, and a pipe in her 
mouth, smoking. 

There is another nuisance that has tempted me 
to scold some, and that is the dogs. We have to 
‘beware of dogs’ almost every where we go—al- 
most every house has one dog, and some have two; 
and these ‘dwellers of the threshold’ stand ready 
to bark, grow), and show their teeth whenever 
you approach the house. Some of them look so 
savage that I have had;to summon all my courage 
to face them, At one house, a big dog confronted 
me, and although. he made less noisy demonstra- 
tion than many others, I found that he was seri- 
ously opposed to my entering the house, and ac- 
tually caught hold of my clothes with his teeth. 
The master of the dog seeing him attack .me, 
drove him away; otherwise I might not have got 
off so easily. I ain learning, however, that as a 
general thing there is not much occasion for fear 
and so go along, not minding much about them. 
We have found in our travels that buckwheat 
is used quite extensively as a substitute for wheat. 
This you know is the staple flour for manufactur- 
ing into pan-cakes, or as some call them,  slap- 
iacks. ‘To give an idea of the prevalence of this 
article of food, I might refer to one day in par- 
ticular, as emphatically ‘the day of pan-cakes’ 
with us; it was pan-cakes for breakfast—pan- 
cakes for dinner—and pan-cakes for supper. One ~ 
of the luxuries we enjoy with the generous friends 
who are now entertaining us, is honey—pan- 
cakes and honey. But we have no complaints to 
make of this profusion of pan-cakes; on the con- 
trary, we are thankful we love them so well, and 


have such ample means of gratifying that love. 

It has been pretty cold lately; but we have had 
exercise enough to keep the blood circulating 
briskly, and on the whole have enjoyed our busi- 
ness, thankfui for good health, and for the con- 
sciousness that God’s blessing attends us. 
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profits of the voyage’ were about $110,000, 


Sincerely yours, w. H. w. 
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The Value of Meckness. 

‘You can get out of any difficulty,’ 
once said a friend, ‘if you are meek and 
lowly!; and you can be meek and lowly as 
easily as you can turn your hand over,’ 

As I was passing through some trial 
and temptations not long since, these 
words came home to my mind with com- 
fort and power, and since that time I 
have had but little heart to pray for any- 
thing else but meekness, knowing that 
with this, every other good thing is 
secured to us. ‘Blessed are the meek, 
for they shall inherit the earth,’ and as 
thas been truly said, ‘heaven too.’ Solo- 
‘mon was aware of God’s appreciation of 

-meekness, when he said, ‘ Surely he scorn- 
eth the scorners, but he giveth grace to 
the lowly. ‘ Better is it to be of an hum- 
‘ble spirit with the lowly, than to divide 
‘the spoil with the proud.’ ‘ Before honor 
is humility.’ ‘By humility and the fear 
of the Lord, are riches, and honor and 
life’ Says David, ‘The meek will he 
-guide in judgment, and the meek will he 
‘teach his way.’ 

Paul and Peter were living embodi- 
ments, of this spirit, and used their in- 
‘fluence to bring others into the same state, 
as may be seen by such expressions as 
these ; ‘ Submit yourselves one to anoth- 
er” ‘Jn lowliness of mind let each esteem 
other better than themselves.’ ‘ Humble 
yourselves therefore under the mighty 
hand of God, that he may exalt ydu in 
due time.” ‘Let your adorning be the 
/hidden man of the heart, in that which 
is not corruptible, even the ornament of a 
meek and quiet spirit, which is in the 
sight of God of great price.’ 

A meek and lowly spirit is much to be 
‘coveted ; and as God is ever ready to give 
his Spirit to them that ask him, let us 
go to him with a true heart, ‘a full assur- 
ance of faith, and receive, thai our joy 
may be full, and that we may ¢bring forth 
much fruit unto God. 8. B.C. 

Newark, N. J. 





The Unwise Separation of the Sexes. 

[The first of the following extracts is taken from 
a new work by Rev. G,S. Weaver, (Fowlers and 
Wells publishers,) entitled ‘Aims and Aide for 
Yirls and Young Women, &c.’? The second we 
find in a communication in Miner’s Rural Ameri- 
cau, anew ‘ Agricultural, Literary and Family 
Journal,’ published in Utica, ] 

“ It is a well-settled conviction of my mind 
that society separates tov much its male and 
temale youth. In our schools our boys and 
girls are separated. Almost the entire course of 


~ education is pursued in sexual isolation. The 


ys are taught that ét is not pretty to be with 
boys, nd the boys that it is not manly to 

‘he with the girls ; and yet both are anxious for 
each other’s society. In this unnatural and 
-ynhappy state their imaginations are left to 
&ll up the void made by the separation. Im- 
agination seldom does such work well. I be- 
lieve it is the grand corrupter of youth. The 
brother and sister should grow up together in 
the same family, be educated at the same 
school, engage in the same sports, and, so far 
as practical, in the same labors. Their joys 
and sorrows, tastes and aims, should be mutual 
so far as possible. The same moral lessons, 
the same moral obligations and duties should 
bear upon them. ‘The moral standard for the 
girl should be the moral standard for the boy ; 
‘and he should be made to feel that the moment 
he falls below it he is unworthy, and ust not 
expect her confidence and seciety. It is a sad 
prror that the youths of our tewns and country 
are separated in so many of the most impor- 
tant duties of life. hey are permitted to 
wome together only for sport and non- 
sense. Their study and work are separate.—- 
Henee the good influense whieh they ought to 
‘have upon each other is in a great measure 
lost. ey arc unacquainted with cack other. 
They know noj.cach other’s natures. They 
have but little imterest in each other’s business 
and duties. They meet only to eajole and de- 
eeive each other. They wear masks in each 
sther’s presouse. Far this state of things ns 


one in particular is to blame, but every one in 
general. It is the fault of society.”"— Weaver. 

I would like to have some wise man tell me 
— if it can be done—why the sexes of this free 
and enlightened land should be educated at 
different institutions. As far as my investiga- 
tion of the subject has extended, I have found 
that those seminaries in which males and fe- 
males sat in the same room, produced the best 
and most intelligent scholars. Among the 
Scottish peasantry, the youth of both sexes are 
educated together, and the result is apparent 
in the well known fact, that the Scotch, as a 
whole, are the most moral people in existence. 
On the other hand, I have never heard from 
any source, of any good resulting from the sep- 
aration of the sexes, as it is generally practiced 
in England. In Dublin, I am told, a larger 
number of girls turn out badly, who have been 
educated alone until the age of maturity, than 
of those who have been otherwise brought up—- 
the separation of the sexes having thus been 
found to be positively injurious. In France 
we see the same deplorable result; for it is 
stated on the best authority, that of those girls 
who are educated in convents apart from boys, 
the great majority fall into disgrace within a 
month after being let loose upon society.— 
They cannot, it is said, resist the slightest 
compliment, or flattery. The separation was 
intended to keep them strictly moral ; but this 
unnatural seclusion actually generates the very 
principles designed to be avoided. Thus we 
see that morality, also, calls for a change in 
that condition of society, which renders it 

pular for the sexes to be educated in schools 

y themselves. 

Aside from this consideration, however, the 
fact is plain to any observing mind, that the 
presence of girls in a room where boys are be- 
ing educated, excites in both a spirit of emula- 
tion, which would not otherwise be produced. 
The moral faculties are more positively and 
fully strengthened, and the intellectual facul- 
ties more thoroughly developed. — R-nral Amer- 
ican. 





Lrap Yrar and Woman’s Ricuts.—We no- 
tice that the women in some places are availing 
themselves of the extra privileges that are supposed 
to be allotted them this year. For instance, a 
company of ladies in Manchester, N. H. lately got 
up 2 sleigh-ride in which it is said they ‘played 
the gallant to perfection’—inviting their beaus, 
booking their names at the hotel as Miss —— 
‘and gent.,’ &c., paying all the bills, and waiting 
on the gents to their homes. One of the authori- 
ties, (as we have it in the Tribune,) writing in 
1600, lays down the law for leap-vear as follows: 


“ Albeit it isnowe become a part of the common 
lawe, in regard to social relations of life, that as 
often as every bissextile vear dothe return, the 
ladyes have the sole privilege, during the time it 
continueth, of making love unto the men, which 
they do either by wurdes or lookes, as to them it 
seemeth proper; and moreover, no man will be 
entitled to the benefit of the clergy who dothe 
refuse to accept the offers of aladye, or who dothe 
in any wise treat her proposals withe slight or 
contumely. 





A Lady on Beards. 

A lady correspondent of the Home Journal 
pens the following sensible remarks in favor of 
wearing the beard: 

** It is astonishing what a change a few years has 
wrought in regard to shaving. Once, everybody 
shaved, but now, I much mistake, if every gentleman 
has not found to shave or not to shave, a question 
suggested by his morning toilet. Alas for the razor- 
strop man. His occupation is nearly gone. I hope 
he will succeed in finding another, for the present 
generation will be a bearded race. 

I was quite interested last Winter in reading a 
‘Natural History of the Human Species,’ by Lieu- 
tenant-Colone)l Charles Hamilton Smith, in which he 
states that the bearded races are the conquering 
races. For this reason the beardless races are ad- 
verse to the union with them. This aversion he 
states to be the result of experience, proving the 
superior activity of those who have sprung from 
such races, Jenghis, Timur and Nadir Shah, were 
directly, or in their ancestry, descended from Cauca- 
sian mothers, and hence, also, the jealous exclusion 
of European women from China. The progressive na- 
tions, he tells us, are a bearded and hairy race. 
Samson’s strength lay in his hair. Bereft of that, 
his mighty power was gone. The lion is king of 
the forest. How much of his proud beauty he owes 
to his magnificent mane. Shave him and he is king 
no longer. 

I cannot imagine why a beard is’ given to man, 
unless it if to try his patience, if he is to spend his 
time in daily cutting it off, asit daily asserts its right 
toa manifested existence. The beard isan emblem 
of manly power and dignity, and is certainly an ele- 
ment of manly beauty. The Father of the Faithful 
and all the old Patriarchs and Prophets wore a beard ; 
so did our Savior, when he dwelt as man among the 
hills of Judea. So, too, most of the venerable di- 
vines who have transmitted to us their schemes of 
theology. It is a modern innovation to shave off the 
whole beard. It was not common before the com- 
mencement of the last century. Moses forbade the 
Jews to mar the corners of the beard, and David, 
when his Embassadors were insulted by Hanan’s 
shaving off one-half their beards, permitted them. to 





tarry at Jericho till their beards had grown. 
While the beard, properly yiorn, is an ornament, 


it is sometimes rendered hideous by the manner in 
which it is trimmed. A round mass of bristles on 
the chin is never becoming, yet sometimes thiu- 
cheeked, long-faced gentlemen elongate their coun- 
tenances in this way. Often these tufts imparta 
low, animal expression ; they never confer dignity 
nor beauty. Some few are greatly improved by full 
whiskers, others by a moustache. Some look best 
with the beard trimmed rather close. It requires 
an artist’s eye to decide on what is most becoming. 
Nature leaves a varying outline to the beard which 
is more perfect than any semi-circle cut by the ra- 
zor.” 











Horticultural. 


Cutting and Keeping Scions. 

Many people suppose that scions for grafting 
must be cut at a certain time of the year, an 
that they must be kept in a particular manner, 
or they are worthless. This however is not 
the case. After a tree becomes dormant, and 
the leaves fall off in October, scions may be cut 
at any time before the limbs shoot out in the 
spring. Indeed, there is no difference in the 
value of the scions, in regard to their vitality, 
whether cut in the fall, winter, or early spring ; 
but the difficulty lies in preserving them.— 
When cut in the fall, they should be buried in 
a dry soil, unti! wanted for use. If eut in the 
winter, select some place to bury them in the 
snow, just as they were cut, but taking care to 
remove them when the snow melts, to an ice 
house or cellar. 

If scions are wanted for one’s own use, on 
his own premises, we recommend the last of 
March, or the first of April as the best time 
for cutting; but when cut in large quantities 
for sale, the fall is considered by many nursery- 
men as the best time. 

Scions should be kept cool and damp, but not 
wet. If laid on a brick, or stone floor in a cool 
celler, and covered with damp sacking, they 
keep in excellent condition ; but care should be 
taken to sprinkle the sacking with water, as it 
becomes dry. ‘They will keep, even as late as 
June, when managed in this manner. We 
know of a case where 5000 scions were packed 
in damp, fine saw-dust, in a warm cellar, and 
they all became worthless. 

When scions are to be sent to a distance, 
the best way is to send them in the winter, and 
by express. If sent in the spring they should 
be packed in damp moss, and they will go 1000 
miles safely. Small quantities may be sent by 
mail cheaper than by Express,—that is--a few 
in number—choice varieties that are often 
wanted. In. such a case, let the person who 
orders them procure a small piece of oiled 
siik, which may be found at most any dry- 
goods store ; then inclose it, with two or three 
stamps to your correspondent, with directions 
to wrap the scions in the silk. In this way 
they will go in good order to any part of the 
United States. 

When scions have become dry, (if not pre- 
viously injured by water) they should be bu- 
ried in ordinary garden soil two or three weeks, 
when they will generally become perfect again. 
—Miner’s Rural American. 

The best method ‘that our own folks have 
yet tried for keeping scions, as we are informed 
by our horticultural chief, is the following: 
Take an open box, large enough to hold al] the 
scions you wish to keep: dig a pit in the ground 
in a dry place, the size of the box: place the 
box in the pit bottom side up, or open side 
down, nearly on a level with the surface of the 
ground, and fillin with dirt around the outside 
of the box a little higher than the surrounding 
surface, to prevent the water from running in 
—as they should be kept entirely free from 
water: place strips of boards in the bottom, 
to keep the scions off the ground: and leave 
also an opening in the upper side of the box 
to put in and take out scions. By selecting a 
place on the north side of a building, scions 
can be kept in this way perfectly fresh as late 
in the season as grafting would be desirable. 








Great Papers. 

The New-York Observer having lately added 
another column to each page of its sheet, now 
boasts to be the largest religious newspaper in 
the world. On this the Independent remarks: 


“ As respects its religious character, it should be 
remembered that only one half of the Observer is 
even nominally appropriated to religious uses.— 
The New-York Observer, Religious, is but one 
half the sheet ; the New-York Observer, Secular, 
having no more tv do with religion than the Jour- 
nal of Commerce has. It follows therefore that 
even in its enlarged form, by outside measure- 
ment, the New-York Observer is far from being 
the largest religious newspaper, for it is only two- 
thirds as large as the Evangelist, and but little 
more than half as large as the In dent. But 
setting aside this distinction, which the editors 





of the Observer themselves make, we find that 
even with their eight additional columns, while 





they give their readers a larger piece of printed 
paper than we give ours, they do not give them 
as large a quantity of matter. A careful meas- 
urement of the two journals by printers’ ems, 
shows that The Independent row contains upon 
an average eight per cent. more matter than the 
Observer, while the price of The Independent is 
twenty per cent. less than the Observer, Until 
our neighbors make still further additions, either 
to the size of their shee: or to the quantity of 
their matter, The Independent wil) remain un- 
challenged, ‘Tue Larcest Reticious NewsPaPer 
IN THE Wor.p.” 


We advise both these great papers to consider 
the 147th Psalm, and more particularly the 10th 
verse. 





Lecture on Astronomy. 


[ One of our exchanges says that “Ethan Spike: 
Esq., of Hornby, Me., writes the following letter 
to the Portland Transcript, descriptive of matters 
and things in his part of the country.”] 


Mister Editer :—Perhaps in a letterary pint of 
view our town haint been so forred as she orter. 
While Polly-ticks and the millingtary interest. has 
been carried furder perhaps than in any other 
place on the airth, yet exceptin my own case, lit- 
eratoor hasn’t gone beyond coarse hand writin 
an’ the rule of three. Ferlosofy has been quot 
in this market below pork; syence hasn’t com- 
pared with Syder, string beans has generally set 
higher than astronomy, letters led triggernometry 
and punkins was ahead of poetry. Naow, haow- 
ever, the tables is turned bottom side under. 
Syence is ris! 

We’ve got a Lic see um! The cry of Letters 
is begun, the tree of nollidge has sprouted, inter- 
lect biles over matter—that ere intellect which 
has been dormouse is naow raoused like a sleepy 
lion gitten away from Jordon. 

The fust lecture of the season was gin last mght 
by Jemes Peabody, who’s been one quarter to an 
academary. 

General Subject—Stronomy. 
Pertickeler do—Comics. . 

I haint time to gin you mor’n a digestive or 
facsimelar of the lecter— 

Jemes begun by obsarvin that ef anybody 
supposed that the stars warn’t a heap bigger thau 
they looked, they was almighty behind hand. 
Why, says he, there’s that ar little shiner 
called Satan don’t look bigger than a tater, and 
yet, according to Herkiys—who knows the’ heav- 
ingly bodies jist as easy as I know father—tis 
sumwhat larger chan the hull county of Oxford! 
An the leetlest star you can pick out is as big as 
a cart wheel. At this pint Deacon Elderberry ris 
and said this was goin to fur, twas reglar blas- 
pheeme, contrary to scriptur and agin common 
sense. Then he took his hat an cleared, fust spit- 
ting aout his terbacker cud as a testimony agin 
the doctrine. 

After speaking of the milky way—which he 
said was longer than the Cumberland or Oxford 
canawl-— an the moon, which the onlearned con- 
Siddered to be a green chese, but which syence 
demonstrated to be a jackerlantern on a large 
scale, the lecterer proceeded to the pertickeler 
part of his subject— 

Comics on Brazin Srars. 


Comics, says Jemes—says he—are of two 
kinds, the Tame aud the Wild. The fust is 
peaceible—tother aint. The fust one is made of 
old moons as aint fit for service, and is called by 
the «meddicated shootin stars, but we of schools 
callem meeters. This difference led the speaker 
to remark that larnin is everythin. 

The wild kind, says Jemes, is a different critter ; 
being composed of kinebelous matter, hyfolution 
gass, oxside of cast iron, an salts of harmonia, 


makes it highly salvage an onsartin. They first ° 


appeared about Deuteronomy or prehaps a little 
later in the year six, and was diskivered sponta- 
neously from Portland obscrvators an Pompey’s 
pillow in Rooshy. They are pesky things, says 
he, ollers getgin up wars, hurrykanes, airthquakes, 
&c.. Oneasy and restless, travelin about faster 
than a rale-road, but never reaching anywhares 
in partickeler, Kinder loominated Peter Rugzs. 
Mighty onsartin they ar, can’t be depended on, 
Father Miller engaged one to dv a particular job 
in 43, but it probably got better tarms some- 
yn else, an that job remains ondone to this 
ay. 

But naow, says Jemes, we come to consider 
their tails. Therf, says he, is raal numerous. 

Talk about the moon’s wondrous tale! Why 
the tails of all the planics in the cideral heavings 
wouldn’t make one for a fust rate wild comic! 
Longer than the magnetic paragraph and wider 
than Sebago pond, they streches aout over the 
universal kanerpy in the unlimited sugacity of 
either, now sweepin down among the concavities 
of diurnal convexities and agin sorein upwards 
till lost in the great hyperion! 

Jemes was so used up by this peroration that 
he had to be carred home ona cheer. This 
morning however, he was as well as could 
be expected, and et convalescence don’t set in 
he’ll be about ina day or two. 

Ernan Spike. 





—Rev. C. G. Finney is laboring at Rochester. 
His preaching is attended by large and attentive 
audiences, and he is, as usual, making his mark. 
— Syracuse Chronicle. 











LETTERS NOT OTHERWISE ACKNOWLEDGED.—James 
Earl; Rachel Kenyon; J. Richards; Dr. T. Bond : 
N. K. Kneeland ; Edwin Spaulding; E. H. Herrick ; 
D. D. Tanney. 
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